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There is not a lawn in perfect condition. And
meanwhile you are crushing the grass in walking.

Then Leopardi, deformed and suffering, has
reasons for smiling at life. His philosophy bright-
ens. The poet who saw around him nothing but
hospitals and cemeteries, begins to enjoy existence.
He even believes in the perfectibility of man, and
judges his dissolvent ideas severely. "I praise,"
he tells us, " and I glorify those doctrines, however
false they may be, which produce noble, strong,
generous, and virtuous deeds and thoughts, useful
for public and private welfare."

Well done! That is language worthy of a
friend of man, concerned for his future and the
normal development of his interests.

The same thing happens to our conceptions of
life that happens while we are looking at Nature.
We see her sometimes too far away, sometimes too
close at hand. We see her, above all, with the
eyes of the moment. The angle from which we
look at things, creates the appearance of the things.
While some grieve over the spectacle of a cruel
and unmoved Nature, others behold with delight
the great Whole of which they form a part. Some
tremble before the terrors of the night, others
enjoy her awe-inspiring beauty. The sun blesses
and gladdens; infinity sometimes alarms and some-